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@ There has to be a start, a time when we try to achieve this dream 
of equality, and the time, certainly in the minds of youth, 
is now; it can’t be put off another decade and another 
decade in order to come about as gradually as some of us 
older ones would desire.—AriEL L. GoLDBURG (page 5). 


@ It seems rather ridiculous that you can buy a nice hat for eight or 
ten dollars in a store and yet you can’t satisfy, without 
discrimination, the very fundamental need of your own 
hunger with a cup of coffee and a sandwich. Ernest L. 
UNTERKOEFLER (page 5). 


@ We ought to recover our convictions that democracy, the demo- 
cratic ideal, is superior to any other polity because it exalts 
man, is founded on trust of the people, humanizes law, 
opens the doors of opportunity and promotes a better and 
a higher form of national character than any other system 
of polity can do. It is the democratic ideal that has pushed 
America forward.—JaMEs W. CLARKE (page 6). 


@ The lesson of the filibuster is this: the South needs a new idea. 
Because of her history, she might be able to use a new idea 
of heroism. Well, now she has it. Even as the sun goes 
down on Capitol Hill, it rises on the lunch-counters of 
Dixie.—JAMEs McBripE Dasps (page 6). 


@ The students are challenging a remnant of aristocratic privilege in 
an environment almost wholly democratic. If a ten-cent 
store isn’t democratic, what isP—JMD eEpiroriAL, page 8. 


ON THE LUNCH COUNTER SIT-INS 











‘Letters to the Editors 





Southern Reference Is Protested 





Without Geography 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In THE OvuTLOOK of February 29, Bryan 
deKretser’s letter to the editor has this to 
say: 

“I also hold that we deal more resolute- 
ly with the evils of Tibet or Hungary 
when we wrestle with it in Algeria, 
South Africa, and in the cruel way it 
manifests itself in race discrimination 
in the South.” 

It has been my purpose not to divide the 
United States geographically in looking at 
the wrong that men practice nor the good 
that they do. I have lived many years 
north of the Mason-Dixon Line and I have 
visited and vacationed there frequently 
since and have lived in the West as well 
as the South. 

Does Dr. deKretser’s vision enable him 
to look across the Mason-Dixon Line and 
see cruel manifestation of race discrim- 
ination but does not enable him to see any 
in Chicago or elsewhere in our beloved 
country? Dr. deKretser is himself guilty 
of discrimination by pointing the finger at 
one geographical division and ignoring 
other divisions. 

We all say that we ought to be one 
nation under God. We would like to feel 
that we are overly concerned about wrong 
wherever it exists and never guilty of 
pointing the finger at our brothers north 
or south, east or west. 

I would like very much to see THE 
OvuTLooK discontinue printing any com- 
munications that divide right and wrong 
geographically. 


Richmond, Va. E.pon D. WILson. 


deKretser Response 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I am sorry that in quoting my closing 
remarks Mr. Wilson omits the final sen- 
tence which reads “Perhaps most of all 
also when we drive it out of our own 
hearts.” For this statement surely has 
no geographical limitation. 

But I understand Mr. Wilson rightly 
to emphasize that race discrimination 
exists North of the Mason-Dixon line too. 
Nevertheless there are certain instances 
of color discrimination in public places 
in the South which are especially distaste- 
ful. May I mention a personal experience? 
I am a native of Ceylon. When I visited 
the South on arrival at the airport I was 
most embarrassed to learn that no toilet 
facilities had been provided for “off-white” 
folks like myself. There was one place 
for White Men only and another for the 
Negroes. 

In India before Independence when we 
traveled there were four or five restau- 
rants in the large railway stations; Brah- 
mins, Muslims, Europeans, etc., had sep- 
arate places provided for them. Today 
there is only one place and all are wel- 
come. Discerning Hindus have admitted 
that this transformation has taken place 
under the judgment of the teaching of the 
gospel. BRYAN DEKRETSER. 
Federated Theological Seminary, 

Chicago. 

NOTE—Mr. Wilson is executive secre- 
tary of the Synod of Virginia; Dr. deKret- 
ser is associate professor of missions at 
the University of Chicago’s Federated 
Theological Seminary.—Eds. 


Concerned 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I am concerned with the events of this 
day. The news began with a report of 
the reorganization of the Ku Klux Klan in 
Atlanta; then later in the day it appeared 
that the sentiment of your editorial, 
Lunch Counter Episodes (OUTLOOK, Feb. 
29), and a statement by Martin Luther 
King said very much the same thing, that 
the old desegregation timetables were no 
longer acceptable. 

And yet you know that the human heart 
is slow to change and that genuine prog- 
ress in race relations has been and will 
continue to be a slow movement requir- 
ing perhaps another 100 years or 200 years 
or longer. So what do you mean? Will 
you cast your opinion with those who 
think the speed-up can be legislated, can 
be forced on an unwilling majority. I 
rather think your sentiments are as unjust 
as the reorganization of the Klan. 

And of course, the effect of such editor- 
ializing upon the Presbyterian Church is 
tragic. Do you look forward to a divided 
church in the South? 

As you can see, I feel that your editorial 
was written in extreme haste. 

WmiAM SHAVER. 
Wynne, Arkansas. 


Interchurch Gifts 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Just for the record, may I add a few 
words following your editorial, “Too 
Little,” Feb. 8, and Mrs. Miles letter, Mar. 
7, OUTLOOK? 

I am commenting, using 1958 figures. 
Interchurch Agencies received, as you 
quoted, $18,866. According to the budget, 
the National Council was to receive 43% 
(in round numbers). The budget asking 
was, $12,240. Thus 43% of receipts would 
be $8,112.38. But that is not all that the 
National Council received from our 
church. 

In the 1958 annual reports of Assembly 
agencies, I note that the Board of World 
Missions gave the National Council $5,000 
(page 158); the Board of Church Exten- 
sion gave the Council, $5,599.87 (page 57). 
Add these two contributions to the 43% 
above, and the National Council received, 
$18,712.25. 

Now, I know what you are going to say 
about the specials from the Boards, and 
so I want to ask you this question: “Can 
you put a nice piece of cake in your mouth, 
designated for the use of your right arm, 
and it not help the whole body?” The 
“Supplementary Check Urged” upon the 
Foundation might be a misappropriation 
of funds, and our dear friend would not 
want that.... 

L. A. BECKMAN, JR. 
Savannah, Ga. 


NOTE—-Mr. Beckman is right in remind- 
ing us that these departmental contribu- 
tions must be counted too. However, noth- 
ing else seems to go to the World Council 
and other groups beyond the Assembly’s 
contribution. It would be good to have an 
annual report showing total denomina- 
tional (official) contributions. As for the 
suggestion by Mrs. Miles, it was made only 
with the idea that it would be permissible. 
—KEditors. 


General Assembly 
Commissioners (U. S.) 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 


Everglades—(M)* A. R. Martin, West 
Hollywood; F. A. Mathes, Coral Gables; 
Charles McClure, John Fain, (E)* John M. 
McCollough, Ft. Lauderdale; Kent E. Kel- 
ley, Key Biscayne; W. A. Legeman, Key 
West. 

Florida—(M) Bruce H. Wideman, War- 
rington; R. Davis Thomas, Tallahassee; 
Joseph W. Conyers, Jr., Havana; (E) W. 
D. Bach, Pensacola; J. H. Vaughn, Crest- 
view; Malcolm Morrison, Laurel Hill. 

St. Johns—(M) W. B. Guerrant, Uma- 
tilla: Paul M. Edris, Daytona Beach; Mar- 
shall C. Dendy, Richmond, Va.; Terrell T. 
Kirk, (E) John L. Fahs, Leesburg; J. W. 
Peeples, Jr.. Cocoa; Felton Johnson, Or- 
lando; Clair L. Stanford, Oakland. 

Suwannee—-(M) John W. Creighton, Wil- 
liston: William H. Crane, Richmond, Va.: 
J. Ralph Neale, Jr., Winter Park; Samuel 
Houck, (E) Charles N. Carnes, Gordon §. 
Mobley, Jacksonville; R. C. Cumming, 
Ocala; L. B. Gravely, Archer. 

Westminster—(M) Fitzhugh T. Read, 
Bartow; W. Knight Thompson, Palmetto; 
J. R. Jackson, Tampa; Sam N. Milton, Ho- 
gan L. Yancey, W. H. Kadel, (E) Gardner 
W. Beckett, St. Petersburg; Frank S. Bat- 
tle. Ft. Meade; John Zoffay, Frostproof: 
John Dewell, Haines City; C. E. Long, In- 
verness; J. E. Rubush, Lake Hamilton. 





SYNOD OF GEORGIA 


Athens—(M) A. N. Moffett, Toccoa; Wil- 
liam A. Bodiford; (E) J. D. Withers, Win- 
der; Robert J. Marshburn, Homer. 

Atlanta—(M) Charles L. Donnell, De- 
eatur: Philo L. McKinnon, Jonesboro; Da- 
vid N. Daniels, Monroe; Franklin C. Tal- 
mage, Jacksonville; Hubert G. Wardlaw, 
Cyrus S. Mallard, Jr., LeRoy C. Obert, A. 
V. Gibson. (EF) Donald C. Agnew, J. Lau- 
rence Moore, Atlanta; J. W. C. McKay, 
College Park; W. L. Sims, Jonesboro; C. 
N. Bird, Conyers; H. W. Ormand, Thomas- 
ton; W. E. Shefelton, Newnan; A. E. Les- 
ley, Decatur; Harold G. Clarke, Forsyth. 

Augusta-Macon—(M) Wade P. Huie, Jr., 
Decatur; Stanton H. Sizemore, Augusta; 
(E) Jack Hubert, Crawfordville; Tom 
Lovelace, Eatonton. 

Cherokee—(M) D. B. Walthall, Jr., At- 
lanta; Jack C. Robinson, Silver Creek; (E) 
Lawson Yow, Marietta; Charles Orr, Cedar- 
town. , 

Georgia-Carolina—(M) T. J. James, 
Hartsville, S. C.; CE) Will Brooks, Avon- 
dale Estates, Ga. 

Savannah—(M) Robert L. McBath, 
Brunswick; Paul E. Rowland, Douglas; (E) 
H. T. Beasley, Savannah; Silas M. Hearn, 
Ashburn. 

Southwest Georgia—(M) John W. Mc- 
Queen. Albany: Allen Gardner, Thomas- 
ville; (E) Ralph Holt, W. H. Sherrod, Co- 
lumbus 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi—(M) Peter DeRuiter, 
Edwards: A. H. Freundt, Jr., Forest; 
George H. Kirker, Raymond; J. H. Harper, 
(E) John C. Batte, Jr.. W. R. Hough, Jack- 
son; A. E. Gatlin, Madison; C. O. Read, 
Edwards. 

East Missixsippi—(™M) Horace L. Villee, 
Columbus; George W. Long. Jr., Tupelo; 
(E) Wesley Patch, Houston; George N. 
Ligan, Macon. 

Meridian—(M) Victor Augsburger, Bi- 
loxi; Woodrow Bagby, Sandersville; Hiram 
Sharpe, Prentiss; (E) Harold Barber, Gulf- 
port; A. G. Brush, Laurel; Robert McFar- 
land, Bay Springs. 

Mississippi—(M) Robert M. McGehee. 
Centreville; (E) Julian Cameron, Brook- 
haven. 

North Mississippi—(M) Dean A. Bailey, 
Grenada; J. Allen Cabaniss, University; (E) 
John Sherman, Charleston; Ralph Caldwell. 
Sardis 

*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home town is the next one listed. 











IN ORDER to hear the voice 
of God, we must be quiet and 
silent before him. 


—TOYOHIKO KAGAWA. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | 





e IN JAPAN, church membership reach- 
ed a total of 678,258, or 0.7% of the 
population, last year. Protestants num- 
ber 376,357, Roman Catholics 266,608, 
Russian Orthodox 35,293. ...e BILLy 
GraHAM is to conduct a series of rallies 
in cities of Switzerland between August 
24 and September 4. Most of September 
will be spent in Germany. e IN 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, an information of- 
fice to serve Protestant clergy and lay 
people from all countries will be opened 
as the first step toward an international 
Christian Fellowship Center there. .. . 
e AMHERST COLLEGE (Mass.) has an- 
nounced that it will cancel the repayment 
of loans to students who enter the min- 
istry or other such low-paying fields as 
teaching and social work if repayment 
proves to be a hardship. . . . e Two 
PROTESTANT agencies providing religious 
literature in Braille and recordings for 
the blind will be merged as soon as legal 
procedures can be followed. They are the 
Society for Providing Evangelical Litera- 
ture for the Blind of Philadelphia, and the 
John Milton Society for the Blind in New 
York, with the latter name to be used... . 
¢ PRESBYTERIAN Lee Nam Kyu of Mok- 
po, Korea, has been elected chairman of 
the National Christian Council of Korea. 
...@ DEAN JOHN C. BENNETT of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, has 
suggested in an editorial in Christianity 
and Crisis, that there may be a moral 
basis for the election of a Roman Catho- 
lic president, declaring that a Catholic 
president well instructed in his church’s 
moral teachings “‘would have certain 
assets... . @ THE NEW YorK STATE 
Counci. oF CHURCHES has announced 
support of Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s 
bill which would bar racial and religious 
discrimination in private housing. . . . 
¢ MorE THAN 60,000 refugees are on the 
case load of the World Council of 
Churches. About 33,000 are awaiting 
emigration while the remaining 27,000 
are listed as non-settled (still in camps, 
handicapped, needing help to integrate). 

. © CHURCH CONSTRUCTION through- 
out the USA in January totaled $78 mil- 
lion, slightly less than in December but 
$5 million higher than for January, 1959. 

. @ THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ 
Funp (Philadelphia insurance concern) 
has passed the $200 million mark in 
policies outstanding. 


STUDENT APPEALS SUPPORTED FOR 
UNSEGREGATED EATING PLACES 


While the student protests against seg- 
regated lunch counter and other services 
spread across the South, with sympathy 
demonstrations in other parts of the coun- 
try, various church and ministerial groups 
expressed sympathy. 

In Raleigh, N. C., some 30 Protestant 
clergymen offered to support any chain 
store agreeing to end racial segregation 
at its lunch counters. They wrote letters 
to this effect to presidents of national 
chain stores being picketed. 

In Greensboro, N. C., the Greensboro 
Ministers’ Fellowship composed of Prot- 
estant and Jewish clergymen, called for 
“equal treatment of all customers by busi- 
nesses serving members of both races,” 
while the Greensboro Methodist Minis- 
ters’ Fellowship called for “a pattern of 
intergroup relations in the light of our 
accepted basic moral and_ spiritual 
values,” and they praised the Mayor for 
appointing an advisory committee on 
community relations working toward this 
end. 

Negro Baptist and Methodist ministers 
in Winston-Salem, N. C., endorsed pro- 
tests against current discriminatory prac- 
tices and denounced the arrest of 22 dem- 
onstrators, both white and Negro, on 
trespass charges in that city. Ten of 
those arrested were white students from 
Wake Forest College. All of them were 
convicted in Municipal court. 

Reports from Nashville, Tenn., told 
how students and faculty members at 
Vanderbilt University protested the dis- 
missal of Divinity School student James 
Lawson, Jr., by the trustees. A senior 
and a Negro, Lawson had been arrested 
for leading demonstrations seeking de- 
segregation of downtown eating places. 
When he and 85 other students were 
charged with conspiracy to obstruct trade 
and commerce, members of the Divinity 
School faculty posted the necessary $500 
bond for him. The divinity school pro- 
fessors (14 of 16 concurring) said, 
‘Whether or not we approve his strategy, 
we believe that Mr. Lawson has en- 
deavored to follow his Christian con- 
science and we see no adequate justifica- 
tion for his expulsion from the divinity 
school.” In the School of Arts and 
Sciences 127 out of 180 professors also 
supported him. 


In Richmond, Va., on an interfaith 
radio broadcast an interpretation was 
given of the basic objectives represented 
by these demonstrations and strong sup- 
port was expressed for this movement to 
attain personal dignity. Those voicing 
their support were Rabbi Ariel Goldburg 
of Temple Beth Ahabah, Father Ernest 
L. Unterkoefler, Sacred Heart Cathe- 
dral, and Dr. James W. Clarke, Second 
Presbyterian Church of Richmond. (See 
page 5.) 

A few days later, in Richmond, ten 
students from Union Theological Sem- 
inary, two students from other institu- 
tions, and one Virginia minister from 
outside of Richmond joined Negroes on 
the picket line around Thalhimers’ de- 
partment store to protest segregated eating 
facilities there, after service had been 
refused a large group of Virginia Union 
University students. 

Some days earlier a number of Negro 
students had been arrested, charged with 
violating a local trespass ordinance when 
they had requested that they be served at 
Thalhimer facilities. They were later 
convicted and fined in cases that are 
being appealed. 

The seminary students carried signs 
emphasizing religious reasons for their 
concern. 


Individual Action 


When questioned about the participa- 
tion of the group of seminary students, 
Dean Frank B. Lewis said that they were 
“acting on the basis of individual .initia- 
tive and private decision.” 

Some of the participating students told 
of an “informational” meeting on the 
seminary campus earlier where they said 
the “faculty encouraged us not to par- 
ticipate but left us to do as we felt we 
should.” They said they were appearing 
as individuals and that there was no 
formal organization of the group. An- 
other student said the seminary admin- 
istration had strongly discouraged the 
possibility of this step. 


Student Statement 


In attempting to clarify the reasons for 
their action and to make plain their in- 
tentions, some of the seminary students 
gave the press the following statement: 








“As Christians we see segregation based 
on race as evil, and we are therefore 
bound to do everything we can to elim- 
inate it. Our participation in the picket- 
ing at Thalhimers has come after long 
and careful consideration of our role in 
the world wide effort of concerned Chris- 
tians to bring an end to this injustice. 

“We regret that Thalhimers is being 
singled out for more than its share of 
attention, but the struggle for equal op- 
portunity must always begin at some 
particular point. 

“We also regret that we must employ 
the method of economic boycott, but in- 
asmuch as other means of dealing with 
this problem, including repeated requests, 
have failed, the picketing at Thalhimers 
appears to be our only course of action. 

“Thus, we have decided that we must 


ANY QUESTIONS? 





support the Virginia Union students, and 
we will continue to support them in their 
struggle for fair treatment based on the 
dignity of human personality—not only 
at Thalhimers, but in all of Richmond and 
beyond. 

“This has been our own decision as stu- 
dents. The seminary faculty and adminis- 
tration have not encouraged us to express 
our convictions in this manner, but they 
have respected our freedom and duty to 
act as our consciences direct us.” 


On the Sunday evening following the 
first appearance of the seminary students, 
a panel of ministers discussing the situ- 
ation on the Presbyterian Hour, while 
some reservations were expressed, sup- 
ported the students’ protest. (See below.) 


ON PICKETING AND OBEDIENCE 


On the day following the appearance 
of ten Union Seminary (Va.) students, 
two other students, and a Virginia Pres- 
byterian pastor in a downtown Richmond 
picket line to protest a department store’s 
refusal to open its eating facilities on an 
unsegregated basis, a question about it 
was called in by a radio listener for dis- 
cussion by the panel on the Presbyterian 
Hour weekly broadcast. 

Members of the panel discussing the 
question were William H. Boyd, Presby- 
terian, U. S., director of youth work; 
J. Robert Keever, formerly university 
pastor at the University of Virginia, now 
taking post-graduate work at Union Sem- 
inary; and Earl W. Morey, Jr., pastor 
of St. Giles church, Richmond, Va. Mr. 
X, a layman, speaks for laymen. 


Seminary Students 

What is your opinion of Union The- 
ological Seminary students picketing 
with Virginia Union University stu- 
dents in downtown Richmond? 

Boyp: Personally I have a difficulty 
with the use of the economic boycott, es- 
pecially when it is centered upon one 
business establishment as this one is. 
However, having said this, as for Union 
Seminary students expressing their sym- 
pathy for and feeling with the Negro 
youth as they are seeking to express the 
great concern they have, I think this is 
good. 

KEEVER: I can’t let this pass because 
I am currently a student at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and I would like to 
report to the people who are listening to 
this program that the students from the 
Seminary who did participate yesterday 
did not do this without a good deal of 
preparation, of prayer and of forethought. 
I also can’t help having a great deal of 
admiration for what they have done be- 
cause it appears to me a rather strong 
witness on the part of many people who 
have not suffered as the Negro people 
have suffered. I think we need to keep 
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in mind the fact that these are not young 
hotheads, but that these young men are 
doing this as a witness to their faith. 
This is the only reason it took place. 

Mr. X: I would certainly have to say 
that I am sure they created an awful lot 
of feeling on both sides of the question. 
Personally, I have heard a number of 
people comment quite adversely on it 
today. I am sure it was not a popular 
thing to do in the eyes of the vast ma- 
jority of people in the city, and I would 
say it took a lot of nerve, or a lot of 
something, to do it. 

KEEVER: Well, it was not even entirely 
popular at the Seminary. We need to 
remember that also. It is a complicated 
question, but just because it is compli- 
cated dues not mean that Christians ought 
to stay out of all complicated questions 
and never decide on them. 


Costly Obedience 


What is meant by Luke 14:26: “If 
anyone comes to me and does not hate 
his own father and mother and wife 
and children and brothers and sisters, 
yes, and even his own life, he cannot 
be my disciple’ ? 

Morey: This is one of the “hard 
sayings” of Jesus, but like all such verses, 
I think it must be seen in its context. I 
think this has something to say to us par- 
ticularly about these students who were 
down on the picket line. We are told that 
great multitudes were following Jesus. 
He was popular, but he turned upon the 
crowd and made this statement about 
hating father and mother. He went on to 
say that if they were to follow him they 
must bear a cross. He ended by remind- 
ing them that if they were to follow him, 
they must count the cost. The cost of 
following Jesus may be that you will 
alienate your closest relatives and loved 
ones. Each individual has to decide as 
he commits his life to Christ that certain 
decisions may have to be made as he 
is obedient to his Master. They may not 


be popular decisions, they may not even 
be popular with some of his fellow-Chris- 
tians who think that obedience to Christ 
does not necessarily mean that he ought 
to act in a certain way. 


Staff Members Give to 
Student Support Fund 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. (SpectAL)—A 
pledge of moral and financial support 
to students who are staging “‘sit ins” in 
public eating places in 41 communities 
in the South has been given by the 165 
members of the national staff of the 
United Presbyterian Church’s Board of 
Christian Education meeting in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Staff members, who represent the 
Christian education agency of the 3,400,- 
000-member denomination in every state 
in the nation, expressed their gratitude to 
the students who are giving “responsible 
and promising leadership to American 
citizens concerned about justice and civil 
rights,” and pledged themselves to “sup- 
port your movement with every resource 
at our command.” 


Personal Contributions 

As a token of the pledge of support, 
staff members personally contributed a 
fund “to be used wherever the courts 
must protect your rights.” 

William A. Morrison, general secretary 
of the Board, who released the statement, 
said that the staff members acted spon- 
taneously in behalf of the students en- 
gaged in the struggle for human dignity 
and equal rights under the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The complete statement follows: 


We, the members of the national staff 
of the Board of Christian Education of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, serving in our 
church’s synods and presbyteries in all 
parts of the United States, express our 
gratitude to you, the Negro and white 
students, who are giving responsible and 
promising leadership to American citizens 
concerned about justice and civil rights. 

Your actions assure us that your desire 
for civil freedom arises from personal con- 
victions; and we are convinced that your 
demonstrations are not fomented by out- 
side agencies. 


Support of Americans 

Your behavior points with clarity to 
your trust that the American people will 
respond to your call for support and will 
accord all citizens their constitutional 
rights. 

Your strategy is conceived in good faith 
revealing your confidence in the American 
people. This you have accomplished with- 
out rancor, rebellion or reprisal. 

Your witness is made in a spirit which 
invites cooperation from all groups who 
are dedicated to the cause which seeks to 
guarantee the equal personal rights due 
you under the law. 

Your willingness to accept the unjust 
administration of the law and to endure 
undeserved penalties is evidence of your 
continuing hope that the law will be justly 
administered. 

Your action affords all governmental of- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Protestant-Jewish-Roman Catholic 
Conversation on the Sit-Ins 


A letter to the editor of our local 
paper said, “I have been impressed 
with the quiet dignity accompanying 
demonstrations of Negro students 
peacefully studying while registering 
their protest at lunch bars. White pa- 
trons in the store were accepting their 
democratic expressions of justified 
grievances, not attempting to heckle 
the demonstrators. Virginia is continu- 
ing her proud tradition of being the 
cradle of democracy.” Are there any 
comments, gentlemen ? 


Rappr ArtEL L. Gotppurc: Perhaps 
what is taking place in Richmond now 
will again make us not only the cradle 
of democracy, but the great Common- 
wealth that is helping fulfill the dreams 
of democracy. We see here a part of a 
great revolution that is sweeping the 
world. The desire on the part of under- 
privileged people elsewhere, as here, is 
to achieve status, to become truly free, to 
live with dignity. In a way, this is the 
answer to the American dream and the 
American promise of equality for all peo- 
ple. Here we see a group, mainly a youth 
group, being led and inspired to try in 
some way to achieve this dignity. I think 
of a comment that comes out of our own 
Jewish tradition. It is part of the Tal- 
mud, phrases that are attributed to Hillel, 
a great teacher and, according to our 
tradition, one of the teachers of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Hillel said there are three 
important things. He began by saying, 
“If I am not for myself, who am I?” 
Every human being is entitled to regard 
himself as a sacred personality. This 
does not mean, of course, self-worship. It 
means self-respect. Then he said, “If I 
am for myself alone, what am I?” I 
have to consider other people, other hu- 
man beings, their rights and their stand- 
ards. Then he made a statement that is 
probably revolutionary. He said, “If 
not now, when?” There has to be a start, 
a time when we try to achieve this dream 
of equality and the time, certainly in the 
minds of youth, is now; it can’t be put 
off another decade and another decade 
in order to come about as gradually as 
some of us older ones would desire. Go- 
ing back again to Virginia, this, the 
cradle of democracy. It was in Virginia 
that we had men who rebelled against 
England because they did not think they 
had the right kind of status—taxation 
without representation. They cried out, 
as we memoralize in St. Johns church, 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 
People were willing to die for what they 
believed was the meaning and the precept 
of freedom and liberty. I think we ought 
to remember such things in these crucial 
and exciting days. 
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NOTE—On a recent evening when 
student demonstrations in the South 
and elsewhere in the nation were get- 
ting underway, seeking non-discrimi- 
natory treatment of Negroes at lunch 
counters, this highly interesting con- 
versation took place on a radio pro- 
gram called “The Moral Side of the 
News.” The program is produced and 
moderated by Mrs. Lyon G. Tyler, by 
whose permission the transcript ap- 
pears here. WRVA, the powerful 
(50,000 watt) station in Richmond, 
Va., carries the program weekly at 
6:30 p.m. on Sundays. Participants 
in the discussion are Rabbi Ariel L. 
Goldburg of Temple Beth Ahabah; 
Father Ernest L. Unterkoefler of 
Sacred Heart Cathedral; and Dr. 
James W. Clarke, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Richmond. The 
radio program (at 1140 kilo.) is di- 
rected by Harold Phillips. 

The conversation appears here with 
only minor editorial amendments.— 
EpITors. 











FATHER ERNEST L. UNTERKOEFLER: 
These Negro people today certainly want 
liberty and they have a right to it. It 
seems rather ridiculous that you can 
buy a nice hat for eight or ten dollars in 
a store and yet you can’t satisfy, without 
discrimination, the very fundamental 
need of your own hunger with a cup of 
coffee and a sandwich. It seems to me 
that we neglect, we overlook what the 
gospel says when our Lord is speaking 
of the last judgment. We may be 
guilty of being in that classification— 
“Lord, when did we see you hungry?” 
This is ignorance, a lack of perception 
and insight into the terrible needs that 
are around us, that people have these 
feelings and aspirations. We have known 
this for years and yet we go glibly on. 
We wait for a demonstration to make us 
aware of the real rights and the really 
deep feelings of our neighbor. Dr. Clarke, 
do you think we can help in this situa- 
tion? 


Dr. JAMES W. CLARKE: Yes, I think 
we can. I am so happy that the rabbi goes 
to the core of the thing when he brings 
up this democratic principle. You know, 
we talk a great deal about democracy. I 
remember that in an aeroplane I once got 
into a conversation with a captain of a 
destroyer, an Irish-American, a brilliant 
young officer. During the course of the 
conversation he said, “You know my re- 
ligion is democracy. I will gladly die 


for it.” Well, we were given an oppor- 
tunity to die for it, but it is more impor- 
tant right now that we begin to live for 
it, because there isn’t any question that 
there is a tendency to let the democratic 
ideal that is at the very root of the history 
of America fade out. We ought to re- 
member this—that the constituents of 
democracy are certain things. The first 
is freedom of expression and discussion. 
America and Virginia were born really 
in the town meeting, and you recollect 
that when the Constitution was being 
framed certain partisan and narrow view- 
points were being advanced. It was Jef- 
ferson, that redhead, who stood up, and 
said, ‘For God’s sake, let us hear both 
sides of the question.” Now the thing 
that lies at the very core of the demo- 
cratic idea is what the rabbi and you, 
Father, point out—the dignity of man. 
Democracy is founded, not on the dignity 
of some men, not on the dignity of the 
rich man or the poor man or the employed 
man or the working man, or the cultured 
man or the illiterate man, or the white 
man or the black man. It is founded on 
the dignity of all men. When Abraham 
Lincoln was introduced in Cooper’s In- 
stitute as the “friend of the working 
man,” he raised his hand in protest and 
said, “No, the friend of man.” 


Now, in a democracy, a man, as has 
been pointed out, believes in himself. He 
thinks he is entitled to status, and at the 
bottom of that is not only a sociological 
idea but a theological idea—he believes 
he is a child of God and that all men are 
children of God. Now, my brother may 
be black or white or yellow, but he is 
my brother. He may be a backward 
brother or a little stupid brother; he may 
be a very cultured brother, but he is my 
brother, and if he needs help, I ought to 
try to help him. What we are seeing 
today is a great group of people who are 
trying to ascend. Surely the religious 
forces of America should trv to help this 
aspiring group to rise. This aspiring 
group ought to remember, however, that 
processes are involved. There is the prin- 
ciple upon which there can be no compro- 
mise, but I think our brethren, our col- 
ored brethren, have to recognize that there 
are certain historicities involved in this 
thing and that there has to be a step-by- 
step process. I don’t think retaliatory laws 
are going to solve the problem. I think it 
is a matter of people of goodwill on both 
sides getting together and working to- 
gether for an end whereby man’s dignity 
will be elevated. 


Gotpsurc: And I think it is important 
to see the image of God in each other. If 
we start off with this basic principle, then 








it changes our whole aspect in approach- 
ing problems, these difficult situations in 
human relationships. 

UNTERKOEFLER: I feel, especially at 
this time, that the lines of communica- 
tion must be kept open. Going back to 
that town meeting, we must talk this thing 
out until we come to the reasonable and 
sensible answer. Retaliation creates an- 
other form of retaliation. One sin brings 
on another sin. The true, earnest cooper- 
ation one with the other is needed. I 
believe that the State of Virginia will 
come up with a right answer that will 
restore the dignity of all of us. 

CLARKE: And we ought, of course, to 
recognize that every man has a right to 
his viewpoint. Because I have one view- 
point doesn’t mean that I am to stand 


up and tell the other chap that his view- 
point is nonsense. I think men of good- 
will, Christian men, can have different 
viewpoints on this thing, but there never 
should be differences of spirit. There 
shouldn’t be the attitude of repression— 
if you don’t believe what I believe, then 
you are no good, you are my enemy. 


GoLpsBuRG: It reminds me of an old 
rhyme—“In matters controversial, my 
perception is quite fine. I always see both 
points of view, the one that’s wrong and 
mine.” I think we ought to see both 
points of view. Both of them may be right 
and both may be wrong, but discussion 
will bring out the correct answer. 

UNTERKOEFLER: The legalistic ap- 
proach is not always the best answer. 


@ A look at the lunch-counter sitdowns 


in a worldwide, age-long context 


Certainly the approach as we have been 
emphasizing here, the approach in Chris. 
tian charity and love of neighbor, is the 
only answer. Laws will not solve our 
problems. 


CLARKE: We ought to recover our con- 
victions that democracy, the democratic 
ideal, is superior to any other polity be- 
cause it exalts man, it is founded on trust 
of the people, it humanizes law, it opens 
the doors of opportunity and it promotes 
a better and higher form of national char- 
acter than any other system of polity can 
do. Pure democracy enlarges the intel- 
lect, widens the sympathies, and encour- 
ages the powers of initiative. It is the 
democratic ideal that has pushed Amer- 
ica forward. 


Out of Nazareth 


T’S HARD to get around the Yankees. 

Their attack has always been two- 
pronged: morals and machines. From 
1830 to 1860 we Southerners tried to 
silence the ethical attack by loud protes- 
tations. But the machines—supported 
against self-interest by such people as 
the hungry weavers of Manchester- 
were too much for us. By 1865 they 
licked us; and since that time we’ve been 
begging them to send us machines that 
will make our standard of living com- 
parable to theirs. But this isn’t all. 

At the height of the moral argument, 
in 1849, Henry David Thoreau, of Mas- 
sachusetts, aroused by the Mexican War, 
which seemed to him a project for the 
extension of slavery, published an essay 
called “Civil Disobedience,” and indeed 
went to jail overnight to back up his 
stand. Some half-century later Mohan- 
das Gandhi read this essay, and applied 
its principles in South Africa, where he 
was then living. After this dry run, an- 
other half-century passed, at the end of 
which Gandhi, through the application 
of these principles, had freed India. Ten 
years later, Martin Luther King, Jr., hav- 
ing studied Gandhi’s career, applied the 
same principles successfully in Mont- 
gomery. And now, all over the South, 
Negro students, following in the footsteps 
of King, are seating themselves quietly 
at lunch-counters, formerly reserved for 
whites. It really is hard to get around 
the Yankees. 

It’s especially hard when most of the 
students don’t even know that this is a 
Yankee idea. It’s travelled around the 
world and taken on a brown tone since 
it was first enunciated. Worse than that, 
it hits the white Southerner rather close 
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to where he lives. For, however you ap- 
praise what the students are doing, here 
is a kind of heroism, and the South has 
always prided itself upon its heroism. 


A Lonely Position 

By and large, the pride is justified. 
The South has always stood up against 
overwhelming odds. The Civil War is 
the classic example. Yet the Civil War 
is only the symbol of the South’s lonely 
position in the world: she tried to set 
up a static society in the changing West; 
even today she tries to maintain a static 
society in the changing world. With all 
her good intentions, she was always 
headed for defeat. 

Tragically caught in such a situation, 
she has always defended the status quo. 
As heroism is the chief characteristic of 
the tragic character, so heroism has been 
her chief characteristic. She has stood 
upon the borders of her sacred soil, and 
fought back as she could the ceaseless at- 
tacks of the infidels. In a world going as 
she thought to the dogs, she has tried to 
maintain the past unchanged. Since she 
has always lost, she is the self-anointed 
defender of lost causes. Again, the great 
example is the Civil War. But even before 
that war she was preparing herself to 
lose: absorbing the romances of Walter 
Scott, dreaming of a feudalism already 
gone, catching from the stories themselves 
the nostalgia for lost causes: already, like 
Fitz-James, with her back against the 
rock, out-numbered and out-gunned. 

Anyone who wishes to defend the past 
should study the history of the South. 
Great leaders, brave men, true heroes, 
and what have we now? Even as I write 
the sun is going down on Capitol Hill, 
where in a last gesture of defiance an- 
tique Southerners talk around the clock, 
as if time did not matter, risking their 


health if not their lives in a verbal battle. 
Though compromise has been suggested, 
they cannot compromise. Their role de- 
mands that they fail. Pickett did. Theirs 
is indeed a sun-down stand, with no 
Joshua to prolong the evening light. But 
they talk on as if time did not matter: 
it has never mattered much in the South. 
The South tried to place itself in a 
changeless world, beyond time. Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot thus pass into eter- 
nity en masse, though now we have it 
in our power to go out into oblivion all 
together. 


For a New Idea 


The lesson of the filibuster is this: 
the South badly needs a new idea. Be- 
cause of her history, she might be able to 
use a new idea of heroism. Well, now 
she has it. Even as the sun goes down 
on Capitol Hill, it rises on the lunch- 
counters of Dixie. This is a new heroism, 
a non-violent heroism, a creative heroism. 
If the white South doesn’t recognize this 
yet, it is because the white South hasn’t 
learned to recognize Negroes as human 
beings, with the human being’s longing, 
and fear, and frustration, and faith. This 
new heroism is also rooted in the past, 
but, unlike the old heroism, it isn’t try- 
ing, vainly, to preserve that past. It is 
rooted in the centuries-long training of 
the Negro in patience and in Christian 
acceptance of the harshness of life. The 
Negro has argued long and earnestly with 
God—witness, for one thing, the spirit- 
uals—and far more than the rest of us 
has been able to accept the tragic nature 
of life. Now, with that argument largely 
settled, he turns toward us, the white 
people of the South, and begins his ar- 
gument, basically a Christian one, with 
us; and he conducts this argument in the 
Christian spirit of non-violence. He has 
transmuted our physical heroism into 
moral heroism. 
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Bread and Respect 

What is he asking of us? Strangely— 
and probably he is unaware of this—he 
is asking just what the colored peoples 
of the world are asking. (Whether we 
know it or not, he knows that this is one 
world.) He is asking for bread and 
respect. In the world-picture, the choice 
of the lunch-counters is a_ beautiful 
choice: closed to him, they deny him 
bread and respect. Here, along the lim- 
ited aisles of the ten-cent store, the world 
argument is shaping up. God grant we 
shall see it for what it is! 

I raise no question of the patriotism of 
these youngsters. I’m not so silly. They 
are our youngsters: Southern Americans. 
I’m merely sketching the world-backdrop 
of the local situations. 

This is a movement, then, seeking both 
higher standards of living and a nobler 
view of man. What have we to oppose it 
with ? There may be some property rights; 
on this matter the law is as yet uncertain. 
We tell ourselves, as we have always told 
ourselves, that we are standing on prin- 
ciples. I would not deny that some of 
our talk about principles is true, nor 
would I deny that a man should defend 
his principles. Indeed, he should. With 
his life. But I’m afraid that too often we 
have given the noble name of principle 
to habit, custom, what the people say, 
even self-interest. So far as we have, so 
far as we do, we are in a hopeless situa- 
tion, defending ourselves in the American 
air against the simple desire of these 
youngsters for an equal chance in their 
search for temporal and eternal goods. 
History will rack up one more lost cause. 


Christian Courage 


We shall be defeated; if not in 1960, 
soon. Defeated by our blindness. For 
here, taking place under our eyes, is an 
exhibition of Southern courage, with cen- 
turies of life behind it. If we could see 
it as such, we might welcome it as a new 
birth of the old spirit. Our difficulty is, 
it’s too old; it has two thousand years of 
life behind it; it is also Christian cour- 
age. As such it is creative. The past is 
but a seed-bed; the present and the future 
are its field. One supreme Southern lead- 
er faced the future with courage: Lee. 
Most of us have tried to save the past. 
But the past can be saved only by those 
who move bravely into the future. This 
is what these youngsters are doing. 

It goes against the grain for us white 
Southerners to accept them. Doubly 
against the grain. Can any good come 
out of Nazareth? Out of a subservient 
group? Out of any aspect of Christianity 
long denied by fighting Westerners? God 
knows. But the first step in recognition 
was taken by the Little Rock business 
man, himself a segregationist, when he 
praised courage where he saw it. The 
words may be unfortunate; the sentiment 
is solid: “God knows them nigger chil- 
dren got guts!” 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY ¢ When Saint Paul urged 
his Ephesian friends to give up living 
like “pagans,” I wonder which aspect 
of that many-sided word he had in mind? 
One meaning of the word is “villager,” 
or as we should say nowadays, “‘subur- 
banite”; but, as Harnack points out, 
paganus also means “civilian,” as con- 
trasted with “soldier,” and the Christian 
was expected to enlist in the struggle of 
life, the “sacramentum”’ being the sol- 
dier’s oath. 


TUESDAY @ In a certain seminary 
which shall be nameless, the instructor 
recently held a quiz on the Ten Com- 
mandments. Of thirty-three second-year 
seminarians, only four were able to name 
and place the whole ten correctly; two 
students could recollect only two, and 
some invented a few that aren’t so, such 
as, “Thou shalt not lie.” Now, a man’s 
salvation does not depend on his accurate 
reporting of the Ten Commandments, but 
seminary students are supposed to be 
biblical experts! 


WEDNESDAY e Is there a_ lovelier 
phrase than “God bless you”? Twice 
recently I have been taken leave of by 
friends with this gracious phrase. But 
I couldn’t help thinking that it meant 
two different things: on the lips of the 
first man it meant, May God keep you 
safe. On the lips of the second man it 
meant, May God keep you active. One 
obviously hoped God would keep me out 
of trouble, the other that God would lead 
me into the right kind of trouble. It all 
depends on what kind of a God you have! 


THURSDAY e [| think the most moving 
testament in the English language is 
John Keats’ “I am certain of nothing but 
the holiness of the heart’s affections, and 
the truth of the Imagination. What the 
Imagination seizes upon as Beauty must 
be Truth.” That sentence, thrown off in 
the heat of the moment in one of his 
letters, provides stuff for a lifetime’s re- 
flection. 


FRIDAY e I am vastly enjoying, and 
profiting by, Jaroslav Pelikan’s Introduc- 
tion to the Exegetical Writings of Luther, 
a companion volume to the magnificent 
series of Luther’s works he has edited. 
This is a study of Luther as expositor, 
and it makes me wish I had been able 
to read it years ago when I was starting 
out on my ministry, for I now see how 
thin and careless my own pulpit work 
as an expositor has been. I am particu- 
larly struck by his comment: “The mere 
citation and multiplication of Biblical 
passages is no guarantee that a theology 


is Biblical. . . . On the other hand, the 
absence of explicit Biblical quotations 
or references is no sign that a theologian 
has ignored the Bible in his thought.” 
This is a volume to read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest. 


SATURDAY e¢ J do not normally like 
visiting on a Saturday evening, but to- 
night I spent a couple of hours at the 
home of a churchmember where I met 
with some twenty “colonists” as they are 
called, i.e., members who live roughly 
in the same district. The host, a lawyer, 
had prepared a little playlet which he 
and his wife acted out, and which pro- 
vided a basis for a lively discussion on 
such matters as peace and war, popula- 
tion explosion, and the duty of Christians 
to simplify their manner of living. All 
in all, it was an admirable preparation 
for my Sunday morning sermon, a far 
better one than lonely brooding in the 
study would have been. 


SUNDAY e [| preached at a Sunday 
evening service tonight and was surprised 
to find that some American churches, 
contrary to British opinion, do manage 
to persuade a considerable number of 
people to be “twicers.” One unusual fea- 
ture of the service, unusual to me, that is, 
was the Altar Call to Prayer, during 
which the entire congregation left the 
pews and came forward for a brief time 
of prayer at the altar rail. This physical 
act of rising and coming forward was 
very impressive. 


49 Executions Are 
Reported for 1959 


WasurincrTon, D.C. (RNs)—A total of 
49 convicted criminals were executed 
under civil law in 1959, the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice reported here in its 
annual report on civil executions. 

This was a slight increase from the 
all-time low of 48 recorded in 1958, but 
was the second lowest on record. 

The report came at the time of a sweep- 
ing nation-wide debate on the death pen- 
alty, with many religious groups taking 
a position opposed to capital punishment. 

Only 16 of the states carried out execu- 
tions in 1959, although 41 states and the 
District of Columbia have laws permit- 
ting the imposition of the death penalty. 

Two-thirds of those who died were 
Negroes, although white persons consti- 
tute 90 per cent of the U.S. population. 

The Southern states carry out the death 
penalty far more often than other areas 
of the nation. Florida alone executed ten 
men, eight Negroes and two whites. 

Executed in Arkansas were six per- 
sons, all Negroes. Five of six persons 
put to death in California were white. 
Georgia executed four, all Negroes. Of 
three executions in New York, three were 
Negroes. 
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EDITORIAL 


Isn’t (almost) Everybody 
Sustaining Economic Boycotts? 

Employment of the economic boycott 
by Christian or other groups in various 
parts of the country at the present time is 
under intensive scrutiny. 





In many situations student groups, 
some of them with deep Christian in- 
tentions, are supporting this method as 
one way of bearing witness to their deep 
concern at racial discrimination on the 
part of business establishments in some 
localities. 

On its face, it is certainly not an ideal 
weapon for Christian purposes and it 
cannot, in the long run, attain the rela- 
tionships which must ultimately be 
sought. The best hope is that it may call 
dramatic attention to an evil and that as 
pressure is applied and a change is ef- 
fected, avenues may be opened which will 
lead to the desired end. 

This is largely the justification of war 
as the lesser of two evils. War is cer- 
tainly no Christian weapon, but none 
will doubt that war has stopped many 
a threat to human decency and in its 
aftermath has provided an opportunity 
for constructive forces to begin their work. 

After all, in an evil world, what wea- 
pon is perfect and without taint? More- 
over, what man is perfect in motivation 
or in purpose? In the cruel choices that 
we make, about the best we can do is to 
follow what appears to be the least evil 
way. 

One aspect of the use of economic 
power in the struggle for racial justice 
might be inspected for a moment. Many 
of those who object to its use will find it 
instructive to consider the fact that we 
have long sought to protect status and 
possessions in this country by use of this 
very weapon. It has not been used here 
or there in occasional demonstrations. 
The equivalent of an economic boycott 
has been and is exercised daily, as it has 
been for generations, against an entire 
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people. The occasional incidents of the 
boycott today are small and pitiful illus- 
trations of this larger operation which 
most, if not all, of us sustain and from 
which white people as a class draw vast 
economic and social prestige. 

Few job opportunities have been avail- 
able to Negroes, housing covenants have 
sorely restricted the choice of residence— 
the list is almost endless. Possibly no 
weapon is now being used more devas- 
tatingly to keep a minority people “in its 
place” than this one. And it would seem 
that most of those who are profiting from 
the operation are assenting to it—if they 
are not at work in some effective way to 
eliminate it. This is true even in states 
where boycotts are contrary to law. Ac- 
tually, there is no escape from the use 
of economic power. To see the continu- 
ing evil use of this weapon consider how 
Negroes have been largely deprived of 
sharing in the fruits of their labor—call 
it an economic boycott or straitjacket—in 
an agrarian economy which they have 
made possible. 

It certainly appears to be the lesser of 
two evils to raise a protest by the use of 
this method in occasional instances in 
order to call attention to the wider field of 
operation where we are ordinarily com- 
placent beneficiaries. 


Is it therefore just to single out one or 
a few establishments in view of a wide- 
spread evil? It may not be, but, as has 
been well and picturesquely said, if you 
find six men robbing your chicken coop 
and you are able to catch only one of 
them, he has no right to charge you with 
being unfair. 

It would seem that the best hope for 
the use of this instrument is to enable all 
of us to realize how we have been con- 
demning masses of people to economic 
slavery by our continued support of ex- 
isting discriminatory practices. At the 
same time, every possible use of this or 
any other instrument of intended justice 
must be critically evaluated and refined. 


Reinhold Niebuhr has put the case in 
these terms: 


“It seems that the world in which we 
live is not so spiritual that it is always 
possible to prompt the wrongdoer to con- 
trition merely by appealing to his con- 
science and to that of the society in which 
he lives. It may be necessary to deprive 
him of some concrete advantage or inflict 
some obvious hurt upon him to bring him 
to his senses. In other words, Gandhi's 
boycott in India and the Chinese boycott 
against the English in Hong Kong and 
the strike of the industrial worker would 
seem to be necessary strategies in the 
kind of world in which we live. ... Par- 
ents frequently find it necessary to aid the 
defective imagination of a child by creat- 
ing painful consequences by artificial 
means for acts that would result in pain- 
ful consequences of their own accord in 
the long run.... 


“To refuse the use of any coercive 
methods means that it is not recognized 
that everyone is using them all the time, 
that we all live in and benefit or suffer 


from a political and economic é6rder that 
maintains its cohesion partially by the 
use of various forms of political and eco- 
nomic coercion.” (Love and Justice, Wes- 
minster Press, pp. 250, 255.) 

For such reasons as these, it appears, 
an increasing number of Christian, ed- 
ucational, scientific and other associa- 
tions are exercising what amounts to an 
economic boycott. For their meetings they 
have declared that they will not patronize 
an establishment that discriminates 
against any of their members on the basis 
of race, and, the entire group stays away 
from such accommodations. In the face 
of this danger it is interesting to see how 
many hotels and convention centers are 
taking a second—and more profitable— 
thought. 


Tribal Life and 
The 10-Cent Store 


The current sit-down strikes of pre- 
dominantly Negro students at lunch- 
counters set up for whites may or may not 
be trespass: that point is yet to be de- 
cided. 

But two things are apparent. First, the 
students are challenging a remnant of 
aristocratic privilege in an environment 
almost wholly democratic. If a ten-cent 
store isn’t democratic, what is? And the 
lunch-counter aristocrats, the whites, do 
absolutely nothing to deserve the privilege 
they have so far demanded and obtained. 
Expecting to buy prestige and privilege 
for ten cents, they merely reveal their 
cheapness. 

Second, the Christian, the necessary 
opponent of such self-appointed aristo- 
crats, the democrat par excellence, the 
servant (so Jesus said), can offer no de- 
fense whatever for keeping these lunch- 
counters white. Can he say that the pres- 
ence of Negroes is an attack upon his 
self-respect, and that as a Christian he 
must defend self-respect? What, then, 
of his respect for them, as he sits there 
in isolated racial splendor—again for 
ten cents!—and insults them by support- 
ing a situation in which they are invited 
to trade at every counter but this: here, 
for no fault of their own, they must not 
pass? Can he say that they are attempt- 
ing to invade his personal privacy, a 
privacy which a Christian has both the 
right and the duty to maintain? Even a 
Christian shouldn’t expect to buy such 
a jewel in a ten-cent store and for a dime. 

The truth is, we whites, even in Wool- 
worth’s, are reacting to the shadow of an 
ancient tribal custom, that those who eat 
together are thereby initiated into the 
tribe, while the Negro students are acting 
like the modern customers we all are, 
who, weary of buying the many things 
that moderns think they need, occasion- 
ally like to buy a sandwich and a drink, 
which all men really need. 

It’s a good thing, we don’t think: we 
might choke to death with laughter. 


—James McBriveE Dass. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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A thought for preachers 


“BUT ALAS!” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


ERT WAS THE LARGEST and 

oldest boy in the class. He had more 
money and better manners (being from 
the city) than the rest of us did. But 
nobody can have everything, and Bert 
was not the brightest student that class- 
room had ever seen. 

One day the teacher set an English 
class to work writing a sentence that 
should contain all the parts of speech, 
which at that era were reckoned as nine. 
Bert labored over his and came up with 
something rather exciting. 


“Through the night be heard the clang- 
ing bell and the big horses madly dash- 
ing out of the old firehouse.” 


“That’s fine,” the teacher said. “But 
you left out one part of speech.” Bert 
couldn’t think what it was. 

“Well, class, what was left out?” 

“Interjection!”’ came several voices. 

“That’s right,” said the teacher. ““Now 
that’s a sentence that would be just right 
for an interjection. See if you can write 
it, or something like it, and put in some 
interjection.” 

So Bert took a fresh sheet of paper and 
shortly reported again. 

“Through the night he heard the clang- 


ing bell and the big horses madly dash- 
ing out of the old firehouse, but alas!” 


HIS INCIDENT from a long-ago 
country school room illustrates sev- 
eral things about emotion. If Bert ever 
grew up to be a minister—for he already 
had the manners and morals that go with 
that calling—he would not have been a 
very good preacher, unless he improved 
on his classroom efforts at the age of 
sixteen. For one thing, in Bert’s revised 
version the emotional word was just 
tacked on at the end. The first sentence 
is complete enough, and it would be only 
as an exercise in grammar that one would 
want to split it open and insert an inter- 
jection. But the revised sentence is not 
complete in itself. The “but alas!” leaves 
the listener poised in mid-air with an 
emotion but nothing to emote about. 
Once there was a rather emotional 
preacher who used even to weep during 
his sermons. This was quite effective, 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial. including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 











WANTED 
PRESBYTERIAN, U. S., missionaries re- 
quest used filmstrips which your church 
no longer needs, for use in Brazilian 
churches. Send to F. R. Dinkins, 235 Inman 
Drive, Decatur, Georgia, before May 15. 
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till in his older days when he had grown 
careless, he left a sermon manuscript in 
the pulpit, and some of the young people 
got hold of it. At various places in the 
margin he had written, “Cry here.” And 
that was the end of him in that congre- 
gation. 

Emotion that is marginal, that needs 
a reminder to turn it on, is not genuine 
emotion. It is stagey stuff. A skilled 
actor can make it hum, to be sure; but a 
preacher who is only a play-actor belongs 
with those ancient and original play- 
actors, the Pharisees, for the name “hypo- 
crite” at first meant just that—men who 
were playing their roles, perpetually on 
stage. 

Further, emotion lends nothing to in- 
formation. “But alas!” tell us nothing 
we did not already know. It suggests 
there might be something else we ought 
to know and perhaps the speaker does 
know. But it does not tell us what that 
something-else is. Furthermore, emotion 
may actually hinder communication. This 
particular sentence of Bert’s the first time 
it was uttered, brought laughter; but 
“alas!” is supposed to be a weeping word. 
So synthetic, imitative, needless emotion, 
whether stirred in or sprinkled on, only 
confuses the reader or hearer. Where in- 
formation is the main aim, any sort of 
emotion is clean out of place. 

Emotional words, interjections or what- 
not, can convey moods, or at any rate they 
can indicate the mood of the speaker. 
But real emotion will show in the narra- 
tive words themselves: in the choice of 
words to begin with, and in the one of 
voice besides. Sometimes if the words 
alone are sufficiently freighted with poign- 
ant overtones, an almost toneless deliv- 
ery will have an irresistibly moving effect 
on the listener. 


MOTION is not bad in itself; but 

it is not good in itself either. It is true 
that the Christian religion is not one of 
bare rational propositions. Signs of emo- 
tion are all through the Bibles. A pro- 
found experience of life, of whatever 
quality, is always emotional. A person 
who could fall in love, have a child, be 
converted, lose a friend, achieve a tri- 
umph or suffer disaster, with the same 
cool spirit with which one might (and 
should) add a column of figures, would 
not be truly human. 


So a preacher who proclaims a full 
gospel, if it means anything to him, is 
bound to feel it as well as think it. If 
he never seems to feel it, one wonders 
whether he really believes it. 

Nevertheless, a preacher who is always 
layering on a thick slice of emotion, like- 
wise arouses suspicions. Even granting 
that most ministers are by temperament 
more emotional than the average person, 
the average Christian in the pew is made 
uneasy—if it is a Presbyterian pew, es- 
pecially—by too much emotion in the pul- 
pit. The preacher who begins to sound like 
a radio announcer or M.C., those masters 
of false excitement, gets the assent that 
radio announcers do. What do the lis- 
teners in your home do when someone, 
just bursting with the news, tells you of 
an exciting new flavor-thrill in Cutie- 
Crunch Crackers and urges you to rush 
to the nearest grocery at once? 


Well, it’s just the same when the 
preacher begins to put in emotion where 
it isn’t needed, or to use emotional words 
merely for build-up. Listeners, already 
made cynical by emotional attacks by day 
and night, will give up the preacher’s 
effort as just one more commercial. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 
Coeducational, liberal arts col- 
lege. Located on the bay im the 
heart of Florida’s Suncoast. 
Founded im 1958 by Synods of 
Florida U. S. and United. Edu- 
cational exceilence in a Christiar 
environment im fields of Humani- 
ties, History and Social Sciences 
and Mathematics and the Natura 
Sciences WRITE 
Director of Admissions, P. 0. 
Box 387. St. Petersburg 31. Fila 
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SAFE « GENEROUS + ASSURED 


Income for you—Outgo for Christianity 


This folder on Church Extension Annuities tells 
how your gift to the Board purchases a regular an- 
nuity which pays you an income for life and later 
serves the Church. As protection for you, the full 
amount is held by the Board through your lifetime. 
And, depending on your age, you can receive up to 
7.4% per year—regardless of prevailing business 
conditions. Payments to you are made semi-annually 
. ..an income for you, now, an outgo for Christian- 
ity later. A gift of this nature will be a source of 


real satisfaction to you. 


Write today to G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 
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FREE FOLDER 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341-B-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E. 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Who Discovers 
the Discoverer? 


Somewhere in this mighty land of ours, a gifted youth is 
learning to see the light of tomorrow. Somewhere, in a col- 
lege classroom or laboratory, a dedicated teacher is gently 
leading genius towards goals of lofty attainment. Some- 
where the mind of a future discoverer—in science, engineer- 
ing, government, or the arts—is being trained to greatness. 


Our Presbyterian colleges and seminaries must have great 
teachers. We Presbyterians can so equip our schools and 
furnish them with endowments and current support that 
they can secure and hold the best teachers. A Christian 
college seeks a plus factor for its faculty members—the 
best scholarly attainment PLUS Christian faith and char- 
acter. 


f Z BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
—_ BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





HIGHER EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 


UPUSA STATEMENT 
(Continued from page 4) 
Opportunity to Act 
ficials and law enforcement agencies the 
opportunity to act upon the intention of 
the law with equal justice for all citizens 


and to preserve the peace without preju- 
dice. 

Your struggle makes response impera- 
tive for any group committed to human 
freedom. 

Your stand constitutes a deserved judg- 
ment on all of us in all parts of the nation 
who practice the duplicity which talks 
human freedom and civil rights but acts 
in support of special privilege and human 
debasement. 

In gratitude for your leadership, we 
pledge ourselves to support your move- 
ment with every resource at our command. 

In token of this pledge, we have per- 
sonally contributed a fund to be used 
wherever the courts must protect your 
rights. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Florida Presbyterian College, although 
yet to matriculate its first student, already 
has a college song. It was sung recently 
for the first time at a progress party at 
the Maritime Base interim campus when 
more than 250 “charter alumni” of the 
college heard reports of developments. 
The college is to begin its operations en- 
rolling its first class in September. 
Friends of the new institution learned 
that a private construction company of 
Tampa (Brinson-Allen) had contributed 
an estimated $21,000 worth of work in 
clearing the 260-acre site on Boca Ciega 
Bay, just south of St. Petersburg. How- 
ard Anderson, formerly press secretary 
for the Governor of Tennessee and lately 
director of development for the Vander- 
bilt University Medical Center, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has become assistant to the 
president in charge of development, with 
duties in fund raising and public rela- 
tions. 








Groves Parsons March 


Three Austin Seminary seniors have 
been awarded fellowships provided for 
graduate study. They are Eugene March, 
Dallas, Texas, alumni graduate study 
fellowship; Michael L. Parsons, Norfolk, 
England, seminary fellowship, and 
Grantland M. Groves, Odessa, Texas, 
the W. P. Newell Memorial Fellowship. 
The first two are graduates of Austin 
College, while Mr. Parsons is a graduate 
of the University of Cambridge in Eng- 
land. * * * 

Park College (Mo.) is the only college 
in the midwest area to be included in 
the list of institutions that will award 

(Continued on page 12) 
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For every single one of your 


High School Students! 


| Freshman 
Sophomore 
my J ie 
| Senior 


National Christian College—April 24—will find the 
Going-to-College Handbook made-to-order for it. Some 
churches have achieved a 100% goal every year for 13 
years—providing the Handbook for all high school and 
all college young people in the church and/or community. 


NOW .--- before April 24 


Many churches supplied this book to their college- 
bound young people last August; some presented it to 
their high school young people, as we urged them to do; 
others have secured copies and distributed them all 
through the year. But there are still others who have 






HANDBOOK Bea: 


+ Shi DEAUNE Whips DOWET 
+ SRE PROFS 


—will want and ought to have the 
current issue of the Going-to-College 
Handbook, if the book has not already 
been distributed to them. (The cur- 
rent Volume 14 has been available 
since last fall.) 








You gave this volume to your col- 
lege young people last fall; now 
give it to all those in high school. 


HERE 1S WHAT IT OFFERS: 
Lists of all Presbyterian colleges 
Pictures and details about many of these colleges 


Wise counsel about: 


College Costs Campus Leaders, and How 

Scholarships They Grow 

Fellowships Great Drama to Know 

The Importance of Being Time is a Crucial Problem 
Yourself If You Really Want an Edu- 

The Person You Are cation—some basic sugges- 
Becoming ee 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Doubts—and what to Fraternities—a Big Vote and 


waited for some such opportunity as the coming April 24. 


MAKE SURE that your young 
people get this book. Make a per- 
sonal check on your church’‘s situa- 
tion if you are one of these individ- 
uals: 


e PASTOR 


e EDUCATION SECRETARY 
(W.O.C.) 


SPONSOR OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
e D.C.E. 
S. S. SUPERINTENDENT 


e WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 
PRESIDENT 


e MEN OF THE CHURCH 
PRESIDENT 


e YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRESIDENT 
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do about them a Big Question Mark 
secs iia aia aaa Detach and Mail AT ONCE ...._...— —~—~——— — —. 
es , I want the high school students of my church and community to have copies 
| @ of the 1960 Gotng-to-College Handbook (Vol. 14). 
i Please enter our order as follows: 
f 300 copies 200 150 100 75 50 25 20 
| PRICE: 50¢ each; 20-99, 45¢. 100 or more, 40¢ each. Mailing envelopes 2¢ each or free 
| with —_ of 50 or more where needed and requested. Postage paid where cash accom- 
| panies order. 
| Check here if this will provide a personal copy for every high school student 
—w to your church, Sunday school, and youth group and claim a special 10% 
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(Continued from page 10) 
Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation scholar- 
ships. Park will have thirty such schol- 
arships with the value ranging up to 
full tuition. On its goal of $200,000 for 
endowment of a professorship in science, 
Park College has announced a $100,000 
gift for this purpose from the family of 
the late Merlin C. Findley, a professor 
of biology at the college for 53 years, and 
his wife. 
2 2 

Huron College (S. D.) has reached the 
two-thirds mark in its $1,000,000 devel- 
opment campaign. A government loan 
of $300,000 for a new residence for men 
has been granted and construction is ex- 
pected to begin soon. 

. e « 

A Hampden-Sydney (Va.), senior, Car- 
ter W. Stone, Richmond, Va., has been 
named the winner in the Woodrow Wil- 
son National Fellowship Foundation 
awards. x * * 

Eight Davidson College (N. C.) sen- 
iors and graduates have won Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship for the com- 
ing year. They are: Larry W. Baggett, 
Orlando, Fla.; Leland N. Edmunds, Jr., 
N. Miami, Fla.; Francis L. Nye, Con- 
way, S. C.; Peter V. O. Sterling, Higham, 
Mass.; W. Dabney Stuart, 3d, Richmond, 
Va.; T. Perrin Wright, Jr., Radford, Va. 
All of these are seniors. Graduate stu- 
dents winning the awards included 
James K. Batten (1957), Holland, Va., 
now of Aberdeen, Md.; and William E. 
Wilkinson (1959), Mebane, N. C. 


* * * 


Optimistic financial reports come from 
Davis and Elkins College (W. Va.) tell- 
ing that R. Gordon Barrick, chairman 
of the committee on Insurance and Trusts 
of the development commission of the 
college, “has set an example of giving 
which should challenge all friends of the 
college.” Mr. Barrick has made the col- 
lege irrevocable owner and _ beneficiary 
of a $10,000 life insurance policy on his 
own life. The late state Senator, Wallace 
B. Gribble of Clarksburg, who died Jan. 
27, has provided that the college shall 
receive half of his estate at the death of 
his wife. Mrs. Gribble will determine 
the disposition of the other half. Gifts to 
the D & E Living Endowment for 1959- 
60 have reached the mark of $50,000 in 
cash pledges. 

* * * 

Florida Presbyterian College has been 
given a 200-acre gift of land near Cape 
Canaveral valued at $100,000. Now 
valued at $500 an acre, the gift was 
made on behalf of Ted David, a member 
of the college board of trustees from 
Hollywood, Fla., and a candidate for 
governor of the state, and six other men 
who own the property. 

+ * * 

Macalester College (Minn.) ranks 
19th in the nation in the number of Na- 
tional Merit Scholars enrolled. It has 27. 
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Churches Face Task in 
European Unification 


AMSTERDAM—European churches have 
been challenged to help develop in their 
members an understanding of rapidly 
developing plans for European integra- 
tion. 

Although all plans indicate the issue 
is “fully alive,” “Christian opinion, gen- 
erally speaking is not aware of the im- 
portance of what is at stake,” according 
to the Committee on the Christian Re- 
sponsibility for European Cooperation. 

“It is inclined to hold to the past in- 
stead of seeing the tasks and opportuni- 
ties of the future,” the committee de- 
clared, “yet there is no doubt that for 
Europe the establishment of a responsible 
society . . . requires a better understand- 
ing not only by experts, but by peoples 
at laree. ...” 

The challenge was part of one of a 
series of statements issued at the conclu- 
sion of the semi-annual meeting of the 
Committee held recently in Amsterdam. 
The Committee is an unofficial group of 
prominent Christian laymen and theolo- 
gians concerned with the issues of the 
changing European political and eco- 
nomic life. 


Difficulties Noted 


The report on European integration 
noted that while the experiment of the 
European Communities of the Six is “a 
going concern and a factor in the plan- 
ning of every European businessman,” 
there are still “difficulties” in relation- 
ships with Great Britain and some other 
countries of the European Free Trade 
Area and “it is probably too early to 
expect final settlements.” 

But regardless of the outcome of such 
discussions, it added, there can be no 
doubt “the Europe of national states 
(Europe des patries) seems to belong to 
the past .. . and that today the national 
states are no longer commensurate with 
the technical development and the spirit- 
ual requirements of the modern world.” 

In the statement on the Summit Nego- 
tiations, the committee noted that “‘Chris- 
tian people can only welcome the resump- 
tion of such negotiations,” yet they must 
view the possibilities of the discussions 
with “sober realism.” 

“Tt will be easier to come to terms with 
the Soviet Union about outer space and 
Antarctica than about Berlin,” it said. 
“The basic disagreement between the 
Soviet Union and the Atlantic Alliance 
over Europe remains.” 


East-West Tensions 


A statement on moral issues in Euro- 
pean life pointed to the burden of ten- 
sions created by the East-West conflicts, 
but warned that “‘next to violence, resig- 
nation is the worst response to the frus- 


trating aspects of this situation.” Solu- 
tions to the many problems of Europe, 
it said, “can spring only from convictions 
on man and society which are not given 
up under changing circumstances.” 
“Nothing less is required than a new 
European society, emerging out of the 
ruins of our old nations and classes: 
grateful for the benefits of the past and 
ready to share them with others; ashamed 
of former wrongs and open to the de- 
mands of the future.” In such a society, 
it added, “the witness of the gospel would 
not only be respected but taken seriously.” 
Chairman of the committee is C. L. 
Patijn, prominent lay leader in the ecu- 
menical movement and a member of the 
Dutch Parliament. (EPS, Geneva) 


TAX PROVISION FOR 
MINISTERS CLARIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—A clergy- 
man who is employed as minister of 
music or religious education is eligible 
to exclude from federal income tax a 
housing allowance that is paid him in 
lieu of a parsonage, the Internal Revenue 
Service declared here. 


However, those employed in such 
church positions are not eligible unless 
they are ordained as ministers of the 
gospel, fully authorized to perform all 
sacerdotal duties customary to their de- 
nomination. 

These, and other details, are spelled 
out in official regulations for the first 
time by the Internal Revenue Service. 

Congress in 1954 provided that min- 
isters of religion who receive housing al- 
lowances in lieu of parsonage are en- 
titled to exclude the allowance from tax- 
able income. The rental value of a par- 
sonage has for many years been ex- 
cludable from taxable income and the 
1954 statute equalized the status of all 
clergymen. Since passage of the law, a 
number of problems have come up under 
it and the new three-page regulation is 
designed to clarify these. 


Among the points explained is that a 
minister of music, even though he has 
and be employed in duties associated with 
a church or church-related institution. A 
minister of music, even though he has 
a doctorate in sacred music, does not 
qualify unless ordained. He must in 
such event, not only pay tax on his hous- 
ing allowance, but also on the rental 
value of any living quarters which are 
supplied him by the church. 

Those who may erroneously have ex- 
cluded such housing arrangements from 
their taxable income are advised by In- 
ternal Revenue officials to contact their 
local District Director and correct their 
returns. No penalty is imposed when a 
taxpayer voluntarily corrects a mistake. 
However, the tax is collected with inter- 
est from date due. 
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JESUS, THE MASTER TEACHER 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for April 3, 1960 


Matthew 5:1-2, 


Our lessons for the next three months 
present a detailed study of portions of 
the Sermon on the Mount, with a related 
consideration of various parables as they 
throw light on the teachings in the ser- 
mon. 

The average Christian tends to think 
of the Sermon on the Mount as a state- 
ment of lofty ideals that cannot be trans- 
lated into actual practice. We see these 
ideals in better perspective if we recall 
briefly the situation in Palestine and 
consider their meaning for those who first 
heard them. 


I. 

When Jesus began his ministry the 
Jews were a subject people, seething with 
bitterness and resentment, longing eagerly 
for deliverance. 

Over the years four parties had arisen, 
whose programs differed greatly from 
that offered by Jesus, and in contrast 
with which his own message can best be 
understood. 

On the extreme left were the Zealots, 
an armed revolutionary band, determined 
to break the Roman yoke by force of 
arms. The more radical members of this 
group came to employ terrorist methods 
against the adherents of Rome and all 
whom they suspected of laxity in religion, 
going so far as to stab openly in the 
streets anyone whom they thought it ex- 
pedient to remove. 

At the opposite pole from the Zealots 
were the Essenes. They believed that 
deliverance must come from God; indeed, 
could come only from him. In due time 
he would send the Messiah who would 
wreak vengeance upon the hated oppres- 
sor. In preparation for this event they 
withdrew from the ordinary life of the 
community, and formed communities of 
their own in the wilderness, where they 
lived lives of strict asceticism and austere 
ritual purity. In the writings of the Dead 
Sea (Qumran) sect, we read: 

“(It is the duty of members of the sect) 
to love everyone whom he (God) has 
elected, and to hate everyone, whom he 
has rejected; ... to hate all sons of dark- 
hess, each one according to his sinfulness 
in the revenge of God.” 

A third group differed considerably 
from the previous two. They were the 
collaborationists, who accepted the Ro- 
man dominion and made terms with the 
conquerors for their own material ad- 
vancement. In the North, in Galilee, 
these were the Herodians, who served 
Herod Antipas, the puppet king, who in 
turn served the interests of Rome. In 
the South, in Judea, they were the Sad- 
ducees. Included in this party were the 
priestly aristocrats (the few priestly fam- 
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17-20; 9:14-17 


ilies that were at the top of the hierarchial 
ladder), the rich landowners and the 
wealthy merchants, men who occupied the 
highest offices in church and state and 
who accepted the Roman authority in 
order that they might retain their wealth 
and power. 


The fourth group, the one which played 
the largest role in the gospel drama, were 
the Pharisees. They were as religious as 
the Essenes and as patriotic as the Zealots. 
But unlike the former they did not with- 
draw from the common life and unlike 
the latter they opposed the use of the 
sword. They adopted a pacifistic attitude, 
not because they were pacifists in prin- 
ciple, but merely because they knew that 
“resistance was a physical impossibility 
and only invited complete destruction and 
devastation. They did not love Rome 
because they could not fight; they hated 
her the more. Their non-resistance was 
with a glowing eye and a heart full of 
hate, but with an arm that did not dare 
to strike.” They believed with the Es- 
senes that deliverance could come only 
from God, that strict observance of the 
Law and the traditions of their fathers 
would hasten the day when he would 
send a Deliverer. 


We cannot understand the role played 
by the Pharisees, their insistence on every 
detail of the Law, their scorn of the com- 
mon people who were unable or unwilling 
to keep the multitude of its exactions, 
their bitter opposition to Jesus for break- 
ing the tradition of the Fathers, unless 
we keep this fact in mind, that obedience 
to the Law in all of its details was neces- 
sary among other things that the day 
might be prepared for God’s intervention. 
The Pharisees were the popular religious 
leaders. Their ideals were high and are 
paralleled in many instances by the 
teachings of Jesus. Nonetheless, their 
rigid insistence on the Law separated the 
Jews from their neighbors and tended to 
separate the Pharisees from their fellow- 
Jews. The religion of the Pharisees in- 
tensified, therefore, the racial intolerance 
of the Jew; it fed the nation’s hatred 
against the Romans and played into the 
hands of the Zealots who were constantly 
pushing the nation toward that disastrous 
war with Rome which ended with the 
destruction of the Jewish state. 


In addition to these four parties and 
their various programs there was a com- 
mon hope, shared by all except the He- 
rodians and the Sadducees, who were 
satisfied with things as they were. It was 
the revolutionary hope of the kingdom 
of God. 


For the Jews, this was first and pri- 
marily the reign of God—not the reign 
of God in heaven, but the reign of God 
on earth; not the reign of God over indi- 
viduals merely, but also and basically, 
the reign of God over the nation. 

The reign of God meant for the Jews 
not only the reign of God but also the 
blessings which the chosen people would 
enjoy when the reign of God became a 
fact. These expected blessings fell into 
at least five different categories: 

First, political: The Jews would be 
freed from the might of Rome and the 
empire of David and Solomon would be 
re-established and extended. Second, eco- 
nomic: Poverty would be abolished and 
there would be abundance for all. Third, 
social: Justice would be established 
among men; the rich would no longer be 
able to take advantage of the poor, or the 
strong of the weak. Fourth, international: 
Nations would beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; neither would they learn war any 
more. Fifth, religious: God would write 
his law upon the hearts of men, and the 
knowledge of God would cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea. 

The general expectation was that this 
new society would be established by the 
advent of a divinely commissioned leader 
—the Messiah. Some, particularly in 
Galilee, where the influence of the Zealots 
was strong, expected this Messiah to be 
a military and political leader, especially 
equipped by God for the work of deliv- 
erance through the sword, great David’s 
greater son. Others, particularly in Ju- 
dea, where apocalyptic hopes were cher- 
ished, expected the Coming One to be a 
pure heavenly being, whom God would 
supernaturally send in his own time, one 
like the Son of Man, whom Daniel had 
predicted would come riding on the clouds 
of heaven. But all agreed that the chief 
function of the Deliverer would be the 
overthrow of the oppressor, the crushing 
of the ungodly power which held the 
Chosen People in subjection. And there 
was a widespread belief that the time 
was near. 

This, briefly, was the situation when 
first John and then Jesus came preach- 
ing: “Repent, for the kingdom of-heaven 
[or kingdom of God; the two terms are 
synonymous] is at hand.” (Mt. 3:2; 
4:17.) 


But Jesus was not content to preach 
the good news (gospel) of the kingdom. 
As Matthew makes clear, he went about 
all Galilee teaching, as well as preaching 
(4:23). The teaching was necessary be- 
cause he accepted some elements in the 
common hope, others he rejected. His 
was not the way of force, (i.e., that of the 
Zealot), not the way of flight (that of 
the Essenes), nor the way of compromise 
(that of the Sadducees), nor the way of 
devotion to God divorced from devotion 
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to man (the way of the Pharisees); it 
was the way of love to God and man (not 
some men but all men). 

The fullest exposition of Jesus’ way, 
of the blessings to be enjoyed by those 
in the kingdom, and of the standards 
(i.e., the righteousness) required of those 
who would enter the kingdom, is found 
in that body of instruction which we call 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

“Seeing the crowds,” Matthew tells us, 
“he went up on the mountains, and when 
he sat down his disciples came to him. 
And he opened his mouth and taught 
them saying. . .” (Mt. 5:1-2). 

It does not follow that the whole of 
the “sermon” which followed was given 
on a single occasion. It is likely, as most 
scholars contend, that some material 
given on other occasions is brought in to 
give a more rounded view of Jesus’ teach- 
ing. 

In the weeks that follow we shall con- 
sider very carefully some of the blessings 
of the kingdom which Jesus affirms at 
the outset of the Sermon (those familiar 
words which we speak of as the Beati- 
tudes). 

In the present lesson we consider two 
passages which contrast Jesus’ teaching 
with that of his contemporaries, the 
standards demanded by God of those who 
would enjoy the blessings of the king- 
dom as over against those inculcated by 
the Zealots, Essenes, Herodians, Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees. 

IV. 

To the Jewish mentors in general it 
seemed that Jesus’ teaching undermined 
the Law and the Prophets (the Scriptures 
as they knew them). Actually, it was 
their interpretation of the Law and the 
Prophets that was in danger. 

“Think not that I have come to abolish 
the law and the prophets,”’ Jesus explains 
in 5:17; “I have come not to abolish 
them but to fulfill them.” Jesus is not 
speaking here of fulfilling the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, but, as the context 
plainly reveals, of fulfilling (i.e., of fill- 
ing full) the ethical and moral teaching 
of the Law and the Prophets, of giving 
their incomplete teaching and their im- 
perfect ideals their complete and perfect 
expression. As Theodore H. Robinson 
puts it: He came 

“to make complete, to perfect, to amend, 
to give the temporary thing. with its 
numerous occasional details. an eternal 
validity. The Law had been an interim 
expedient, the best that could be devised 
until the fulness of time. for the securing 
of certain ends. But under the regime of 
Jesus these ends can be still better se- 
cured, and the Law, though superseded as 


the final authority, will be fulfilled, com- 
pleted, absorbed into a higher rule of 
life.” 

This statement throws light on the Old 
Testament revelation. In Jesus’ estima- 
tion, it was neither perfect nor final; it 
reached its culmination and found its 
completion in him. Christians, then, must 
read their Old Testament in the light of 
that fuller revelation which has been 
given in Jesus Christ. Any moral ideal, 
any conception of God, in the Old Testa- 
ment which falls below the revelation 
given by Jesus must be regarded as in- 
adequate and incomplete. 

In their subordination of human values 
to supposed legal requirements, in their 
fatal belief that one could love and serve 
God without loving and serving their 
fellow man (without distinction of race, 
nationality or condition) the religious 
teachers of Jesus’ time had missed the 
true essence of the Old Testament revela- 
tion which Jesus now seeks to recover. 

The statement in vs. 17 is further ex- 
plained in vss. 18-20. Vs. 18 emphasizes 
that he did not come to destroy. Some 
scholars think that this and the following 
verse are interpolations, added by Jewish 
Christians who opposed the movement of 
the early Christian communities away 
from the Mosaic Law. If spoken bv Jesus, 
is we shall assume, vs. 18 probably 
means that not one bit of the Law shall 
pass away until it has served its purpose, 
until all things be accomplished by it 
that God has meant for it to accomplish. 
\s someone has put it: “Whatever does 
pass away does not pass by destruction 
but by fulfillment—i.e., the evolution of 
its hidden life, as the bud passes into 
the rose. The bud is there no longer, 
but it is not destroyed, it is fulfilled in 
the rose.”” This leads Jesus in vs. 19 to 
sound a 

“warning to anyone who would assume 
a hostile or trifling attitude toward great 
moral verities. Whoever believes himself 
to be above the law will find in the last 
great day that he is least in the kingdom 
of heaven. But whoever will accept these 
imperishable principles and builds his life 
thereon, the same shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Vs. 20 explains why it was necessary 
for Jesus to perfect the Old Testament 
teachings. For, says he, unless your right- 
eousness exceeds that of the scribes and 
Pharisees (regarded as the most religious 
people of their day) you will never enter 
the kingdom of heaven. It is difficult for 
us to conceive the full impact of these 
words for those who originally heard 
them. The Pharisees were men who bent 
every effort to keep the Law in its small- 
est details; the scribes were the scholars 
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of the party and gave themselves to the 
understanding and interpretation of the 
Law. Yet somehow they had missed the 
way. 

Jesus emphasizes this fact, it may be, 
because that substitution of orthodox be- 
liefs and practices for vital piety (love 
of God) which is exhibited in the religion 
of the Pharisees is the most subtle danger 
that religion faces in every age. 


Vv. 


In Matthew 9:14 we read that John’s 
disciples were troubled because Jesus and 
his disciples did not indulge in the fre- 
quent fastings which in that day were 
regarded as essential accompaniments of 
religion. 

Jesus explained that his disciples did 
not fast, first, because, for them, it would 
be a meaningless form. It would be just 
as incongruous for them to fast as it would 
be for guests to fast at a wedding (at an 
Oriental wedding seven whole days were 
spent in festivity and rejoicing). In this 
passage Jesus does not forbid fasting nor 
does he command it. He simply teaches 
that if it is to be practiced it should 
spring from a sense of need rather than 
from a desire to gain merit with God. 
“The davs will come,” Jesus continued, 
“when the bridgeroom is taken away from 
them, and then they will fast.” He refers 
here to his death. The disciples will fast 
in that dav, not because it is a binding or 
meritorious dutv in itself, but because it 
will be the appropriate expression of their 
feelings. 

Jesus explained that his disciples did 
not fast in accordance with traditional 
custom, in the second place, because such 
customs were not in harmony with the 
Good News of the kingdom of God. He 
illustrates his point by two analogies. In 
the first he points out that new, undressed 
cloth shrinks, and if used to mend old 
cloth, is apt to drag away and increase 
the rent it is meant to cover. The second 
analogy is equally as forceful. Wine 
bottles were skins in those days. But 
skins in time get stiff and crack; and in 
that condition they are unable to endure 
the pressure put upon them by newly 
fermented wine. 

By these two figures Jesus suggests that 
to combine the new spirit of the gospel 
with the old forms of Judaism would be 
as disastrous for the one as for the other. 
The old religion attempted to regulate 
conduct by rules and forms, the new by 
principles and motives, and these are 
foreign the one to the other. 

The danger of reducing religion to a 
set of meaningless forms is one that is 
ever with us. It is perhaps the most com- 
mon way in which man in every age seeks 
to avoid the searching demands of God. 

Jesus’ subsequent teachings, some of 
which we are to study, will clarify the 
point. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD THE 
GREAT. By Stewart Perowne. 186 pp., 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $5.50. 


THE LATER HERODS. The Political Back- 
ground of the New Testament. By Stewart 
Perowne. 199 pp. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville. $6.50. 


Mr. Stewart Perowne is a British civil 
servant who, amid the preoccupations of 
a busy professional life, has succeeded 
in making himself something of an es- 
tablished authority on the history of the 
Near East during the two centuries before 
and after the birth of Jesus Christ. These 
two volumes, The Life and Times of 
Herod the Great and The Later Herods, 
are the fruit of his research in and re- 
flection on Near Eastern history, particu- 
larly with respect to King Herod the 
Great and the members of his family who 
succeeded him in the government of Pal- 
estine. Each of the two books is self- 
contained and independent, but the sec- 
ond takes over where the first leaves off, 
and between them they cover the history 
of Palestine during that period of more 
than a century when the family of Herod 
played such an important part in its gov- 
ernment, and indeed in the wider Roman 
Empire of that day. 

The first volume deals with Herod the 
Great, King of Judea from 37 B.C. to 
4 B.C., an Arab by race but a Jew by 
religion. He appears in the New Testa- 
ment as the jealous instigator of the mas- 
sacre of the Holy Innocents at the time 
when Jesus was born. In spite of this 
atrocitv, however, he was a man of con- 
siderable ability and of real political 
achievement. He was, in fact, the most 
gifted of the “client kings” of the Near 
East, during the period when the Roman 
Republic was being replaced by the Ro- 
man Empire under Augustus Caesar. 
Under his leadership the Jewish kingdom 
attained hitherto unprecedented political 
prestige, partly because of the diplomatic 
finesse which he displayed in his rela- 
tions with the Roman rulers, and partly 
because of his grandiose building 
schemes, of which the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was the most significant illustra- 
tion. 

The second volume, The Later Herods, 
is appropriately subheaded, The Political 
Background of the New Testament. It 
treats the history of Palestine from the 
death of Herod the Great in 4 B.C. to 
the end of the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. Its basic theme centers not on 
any particular personality—for none of 
Herod’s successors was his equal in abil- 
ity or achievement—but in the steadily 
deepening conflict between Jewish na- 
tionalism a yeasty ferment on which 
Herod the Great had managed to keep 
the lid—and the claims of the Roman 
Empire, of which Palestine was a prov- 
ince. The final outcome of these con- 
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flicting pressures was the Jewish rebel- 
lion against Rome, which broke out in 
66 A.D. and which was ended only when 
four years later, Titus, the Roman gen- 
eral, conquered Jerusalem and razed 
Herod’s Temple to the ground. There- 
after the dynasty of Herod disappeared 
from history. 

These books are the fruit of prolonged 
and careful research, not only literary— 
in the works of men like Josephus, Taci- 
tus, and Suetonius, not to mention sec- 
ondary modern authors—but also archae- 
ological. They are also well-written, with 
clarity and grace of style. Between them 
they portray in vivid and compelling 
fashion the story of a formative period 
in religious history, namely, that which 
saw the preparation for, and the emer- 
gence of, the Christian faith in Palestine. 
For all who wish to know about this de- 
velopment Mr. Perowne’s works will be 
of absorbing interest. 


NorMan V. Hope. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Secret Sayings of Jesus. Robert M. 
Grant. Doubleday & Co., N. Y. $3.50. 

The Pioneer. K. A. Kuntz. Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, Mo. $1.75. 

American Heritage — February 1960. 
Bruce Catton, ed. American Heritage, N. Y. 
$3.95. 

The Quest for Church Unity. Matthew 
Spinka. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.50. 

The World’s Last Night. C. S. Lewis. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. $3. 

A Handbook for College-Bound Students 
and Their Counselors. Donald U. Noblett, 
ed. $1.50, paper. 

Is College for Me? Editors of Sterling. 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.95. 

Study Abroad. International Handbook. 
UNESCO. $3, paper. 

Thirty Years With the Silent Billion. 
Frank C. Laubach. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
Westwood, N. J. $3.95. 

Happiness Is A Habit. Gordon Powell. 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., N. Y. $2.95. 

An Errand of Mercy. Charles I. Foster. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. $6.50. 

Let Wisdom Judge. Charles Simeon. In- 
ter-Varsity Press, Chicago, Ill. $3. 

This Is God’s World. Mabel A. Nieder- 
meyer. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. $1.75. 

Growing Steady. Verna J. Joiner. War- 
ner Press, Anderson, Ind. $1, paper. 

The Town and Country Pulpit. Benja- 
min H. Cain. Warner Press, Anderson, 
Ind. $1.25, paper. 

The Dying and Living Lord. Helmut 
Gollwitzer. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $1.25, paper. 
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Also now available—HIGH IS THE 
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Where Our Bible 


Came From 


J. CARTER SWAIM. How, when and why 
men recorded the Bible books and struggled 
to maintain the purest texts. How the 
books were selected or rejected for the Bible 
canon. Differing views about certain books 
—even those already accepted. The role of 
each believer in evaluating the canon. 


The Difference in 
Being a Christian 


Bishop STEPHEN C. NEILL. What it 
means to live like Christ, with the guidance 
of Paul’s words: “The Fruit of the spirit 
is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control.” 
A revised edition of Bishop Neill’s famous 
book, THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Poems to Change 
Lives 


STANTON A. COBLENTZ, compiler. From 
the Old Testament to 20th century America, 
a selection of religious poems to meet spe- 
cific emotional and spiritual needs. Poets 
include Lope de Vega, Goethe, Milton, 
Donne, Markham, Masefield, Burns, Yeats, 
Moody, Whitman, Millay. For reading, 
teaching, preaching. 


Present Trends 
In Christian Thought 


L. HAROLD DeWOLF. Crisp pro-and-con 
introductions to the major theological issues 
of today; ideas that every layman should 
know and weigh carefully in forming his 
own theology. Discussed are the “schools” 
of Liberalism, Fundamentalism, Evangeli- 
calism, Existentialism, Neo-Reformation 
theology. 


The Reformation and 


Protestantism Today 


CLYDE LEONARD MANSCHRECK. A 
study in everyday terms of how the great 
religious ideas of the Reformers continue to 
influence us today. The author stresses the 
need to continue the Reformers’ struggle to 
realize these basic tenets, and to grasp the 
experience of God’s love in view of man’s 
destiny. 


What Baptism Means 


JOHN W. MEISTER. An explanation for 
laymen of the full religious meaning of 
Baptism for Protestants today, and the 
varying denominational understandings of 
this rite. What Baptism symbolizes, the 
importance of the decision involved, the 
congregation’s witness, Gospel bases for the 
act. 


Order through your bookstore. 50¢ ea. 
12 for $5. Permanent wire church 
display rack, $5. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Charles A. Sheldon, Bryan, Texas, will 
become pastor of the Greystone church 
(2600 Guilford Lane), Oklahoma City 16, 
Okla., early in April. 

D. Yandell Page, Middlesboro, Ky., 
will become pastor of the Princeton, W. 
Va., church (1707 Honaker Ave.) Apr. 1. 

M. J. McChesney from Wilmington, 
N. C., to the Williamston, N. C., church. 

William O. Smith, Rt. 2, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., will become pastor of the Alder- 
son, W. Va., church May 31. 

John A. Womeldorf has resigned as 
pastor of the Faith church, Guilford Col- 
lege, N. C. 

Albert L. Vreeland from Enterprise, 
Ala., to Rt. 1, Box 274, Montgomery, Ala. 

Regional Office change: The Office of 
Christian Education, Presbyterian U. S. 
Synod of Florida, is now at Suite B-S, 
320 N. Main St., Orlando. William M. 
Belk is regional director. 

E. Ashby Johnson of the faculty of 
Austin College (Texas) will become pro- 
fessor of religion and director of the 
Western Civilization program at the new 
Ficrida Presbyterian College. 

F. H. Mitchell from Basle, Switzerland, 
to New College Residence, 2 Mound Pl., 
Sdinburgh 1, Scotland. 

Richard F. Perkins, 
has been called to the 
church. 








Blackstone, 
Bon Air, 


Va., 
Va., 


United Presbyterian, USA 

T. Matthew Gilland from Elyria, Ohio, 
to 392 S. Main St., Greenville, Pa. 

John T. Sandlund, Warwick, R. I., has 
accepted a call to the River Road church, 
Washington, D. C. 

James R. Eakin from Barton, Md., to 
the Parkhurst Memorial church, Elkland, 
Pa., May 1. 

Robert H. R. Loughbrough from Coud- 
ersport, Pa., to assistant minister of the 
State Street church, Schenectady, N. Y., 
May 1. 

Douglas S. Vance, Phoenix, Ariz., is to 
become synod executive in Pennsylvania, 
with his installation planned for the 
synod meeting at Grove City College in 
June. 

Haven C. Kelley, Williamsport, Pa., has 
been called to the Mahoning church, Dan- 
ville, Pa. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


Donald L. Nead, Chicago, Ill., has been 
appointed associate field director of 
Christian Education for the Synod of 
Texas. 

Norman G. Webster, formerly of the 
Gibson Heights church, St. Louis, Mo., 
has become associate pastor of the West 
church in the same city. 

Robert L. Lindsey, Lincoln Park, Mich., 
has been called to become missionary 
pastor in St. Louis Presbytery in estab- 
lishing the John Calvin church at Carroll- 
ton. 

D. Barry Lash, formerly of Garner, 
Iowa, has become associate minister in 
the Wallace Memorial church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Edwin A. Shoemaker, from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to the Sistersville, W. Va., church. 


DEATHS 

Charles C. McNeill, 80, Pompano Beach, 
Fla., died Feb. 29. Following long service 
in pastorates and other church-related 
agencies and activities, Dr. McNeill made 
his home in Washington, D. C., until 
recent years. 


CAMPUS SPEAKERS 

Forrest Whitworth, Dallas, Texas, was 
preacher at the Goodland Indian Orphan- 
age campus, Hugo, Okla., for Religious 
Emphasis Week this month. 

At Centre College (Ky.) Christian Em- 
phasis Week speakers included Thomas 
B. Cowan, Berea, Ky., and Olof Anderson, 
Jr., executive secretary of Louisville 
Presbytery. 


AUSTIN LECTURES 

Announced for the mid-winter lecture 
series next Jan. 30-Feb. 5 at Austin Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary in Texas 
are: Paul Lehmann of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School; H. Shelton Smith, Duke 
University; Warner L. Hall, Covenant 
church pastor, Charlotte, N. C. 


JERUSALEM FACULTY 

William F. Albright, professor emeritus 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., has been appointed the first pro- 
fessor of Biblical Archeology at the nearly 
completed Jerusalem School of the He- 
brew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion. Dr. Albright was for 15 years 


director of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 


DCEs 

Mary McLean of the Plaza church, 
Charlotte, N. C., will become director of 
Christian education at the Covenant 
church, Augusta, Ga., April 10. 


AWARDS 

Among the annual Freedoms Founda- 
tion awards announced at Valley Forge, 
Pa., were the following: 

Paul W. Johnston, Worthington, Ohio, 
for a sermon on “Freedom’s Holy Light.” 

First U. P. church, Germantown, Pa, 
and station WRCV-TV for a film telecast, 
“Land Where Our Fathers Died,” featur- 
ing a visit by the pastor, Reginald 
Thomas, to the Revolutionary War Mont- 
ments at Valley Forge. 

Awards ($100) for sermons went to: 
Chaplain Luther D. Fletcher, Maxwell 
AFB, Ala.; J. M. Vander Meulen, Santa 
Ana, Calif. Edward L. R. Elson, Wash- 
ington, D. C., received a medal for a 
public address. L. Nelson Bell, Montreat, 
N. C., received a medal for a Christianity 
Today article in the Spiritual Values 
category. 





TRAV 


Your Church’s 
Ministry through 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 
AUDIO-VISUALS 


The Permanent Committee on 
TELEVISION, RADIO AND 
AUDIO-VISUALS 
341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 














WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 


For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








FLORA 


The Vardell Scholarships 


Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr., Dean 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


announces 


For 1960-61 
Write for information 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President Maxton, North Carolina 


A good place for an investment. 
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